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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS USING THE 
OUTLINE COURSES 

In practically every gathering of ministers the question arises, u Should 
the pastor lead a Bible class? 1 ' Each man must decide this matter for 
himself. He who shrinks from leaving wholly to amateurs so important 
a work as the teaching of the Bible, may lighten his self-appointed task 
by making use of the Outline Courses of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, and following the plans for Bible-class work furnished in the 
Biblical World Club Leader's Exchange under the direction of 
Georgia Louise Chamberlin, Secretary of the Reading and Library 
Department of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, the University 
of Chicago. 



THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 

The aim of this month's work is to embrace both the theory of Jesus 
concerning the character of God and the way in which that theory 
pervaded his life and molded his action. Contrast is one of the most 
effective means of producing a vivid impression. As a background 
for this study, therefore, a full delineation of the conception of God 
current among the most religious people of Jesus' day will be valuable, 
for in that conception are found elements strongly contrasting with the 
teaching of Jesus. 

Only the student who has vividly in mind the religious life of the 
Pharisees can appreciate the difficulty of the task of Jesus, the dangers 
which he encountered, and the reasons for the apparent failure of his 
work in the eyes of his contemporaries. It will be well, therefore, to 
make a careful historical study of the life and thought of the Pharisees a 
special preparation for supplementing the work of the class. 

To understand the ideas of the Pharisees concerning God and Israel 
the development of thought in the preceding centuries must be rapidly 
surveyed — the contribution of each prophet to the conception of the 
character of God, and especially the changes which took place in the 
period after the return from captivity when the Jews were in danger of 
losing their identity by absorption in the nations around them. The 
members of the class will probably have the notion that the Pharisees 
were very wicked people. To show how people may conscientiously, 
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in the cause of the religion which they profess, do things which seem con- 
trary to the spirit of that religion, let some members of the class look up 
stories of the Inquisition and of the Salem witchcraft. They will 
recognize in these and in other movements which may be suggested to 
them the dangers which have confronted people who have set themselves 
to correct the religious thought of their times or to think and to speak 
too far in advance of it. Let the class review with you the characteristic 
customs of the Pharisees concerning prayer, fasting, almsgiving, care of 
parents, sacrifice, feasts, fasts, vows, dress, the Sabbath. 

A definite program which can be prepared by members of the class 
from the regular readings from the Bible may be (i) stories of the cove- 
nant-making God (early Old Testament); (2) stories of God as the 
protector of his people (Isaiah and Jeremiah); (3) Hosea's conception of 
God; (4) stories of God the lawgiver (Ezra and Leviticus). 

Discussion: Does the authority of love as represented by parents 
and teachers produce a greater amount of moral conduct in your com- 
munity than the authority of law ? 

After the preceding study the class is ready to appreciate the teaching 
of Jesus concerning the character of God as a God of love. At the second 
meeting, therefore, let them go back to Hosea and to the lesson of the 
book of Jonah to see how Jesus built upon the prophets, but went far 
in advance of them, fearlessly applying the hypothesis of the loving God 
to all life and finding proof in nature, human history, and his own experi- 
ence. Fearlessness of the consequences of new teaching may be an 
expression of selfishness, and it may be an expression of the utmost 
unselfishness and sublime faith in the truth which one is seeking to teach- 
Let the class decide from which of these sources Jesus' fearlessness arose. 
Present clearly the revolutionary character of Jesus' teaching by showing 
in detail how it would affect the institutions of the Pharisees so carefully 
studied at the last meeting. 

A definite program for this meeting may be (1) Sayings of Jesus con- 
cerning the character of God (to be given by each member of the class from 
memory). (2) A study of the beneficence of God as expressed in the 
common phenomena of nature. (3) In view of the fact that a loving 
God must hate evil which would harm his children, what should be the 
Christian's attitude toward such phenomena as war, intemperance, etc. ? 

Discussion: Can one thoroughly appreciate and believe in Jesus' 
theory of a loving God and fail to cultivate a character of love in his 
own life ? 

Some leaders may find that a formal program is too difficult a task 
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for young and inexperienced students. In such cases the discussion of 
the questions and filling out of question blanks as printed in the course 
books may be found sufficient work for the class, the time being more 
fully taken by the leader in giving background for the daily work. 

REFERENCE READING 

Hastings' Dictionary 0} Christ and the Gospels, articles on " Ethics, " " Phari- 
sees," " Nature and Natural Phenomena," " Father," "Love." 

Hastings' one-volume Dictionary of the Bible; articles on "Convenant," 
"Ethics," "Pharisees." 

Stevens, Teaching of Jesus, chap, i; Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the 
Social Crisis, chap, i; Hyde, Jesus' Way, chap, i; Gilbert, The Revelation of 
Jesus, chap, i; Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, Vol. I, pp. 33 ff., 184-210; 
Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus, Vol. I, chaps, i, vii, viii; Edersheim, 
In the Days of Jesus, chaps, xiii, xiv, xv. 

THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 

The books of Numbers, Joshua, and Judges are to be considered this 
month. Since the first two belong to the continuous narrative of the 
preconquest period of the Hebrew people, they may well constitute the 
topic for the first meeting of the class, leaving the Book of Judges for the 
last. In taking so rapid a survey of these books as this course necessi- 
tates, it is not well to attempt to draw religious lessons from the old 
stories of Israel's wanderings. To aid the class in getting an apprecia- 
tion of the barbarous nature of the life of the times with its primitive 
ideas of Jehovah as a God of war and conquest, to note the Hebrews 
coming into relation with the Canaanites, and to discuss the points at 
which the Hebrews proved themselves superior to the people which they 
gradually drove out or absorbed is an interesting and profitable task. 
In order that each member of the class may participate in reports at the 
meeting, it will be well to assign the work of each day to a different 
person for special report. The presentation of the circumstances attend- 
ing the finding of the Code of Hammurabi in 1901 and its later decipher- 
ment will open up the subject of the monuments and their contribution 
to our knowledge of ancient peoples (see extra volume, Hastings' Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, pp. 584 ff.) . The leader may well make a comparison 
of these laws'with the laws of Exod., chaps. 20-23, and call the attention 
of the class to points which show similarities and differences of ethical 
ideals. This will help to relate the Hebrews to their neighbors. At an 
appropriate point also information concerning the Greek and Roman 
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oracles may be introduced, and the similar office of Balaam the sooth- 
sayer discussed. The early ideals and customs of the Hebrews may be 
noted in the stories of the Book of Judges, more easily even than in the 
study of the fcve preceding books. Throughout the literature of this 
period the marks of antiquity and the similarity of Israel to the surround- 
ing nations is much more interesting than the process of seeking for moral 
teachings. It will hold the attention of the class until a time when religious 
teaching is more evident. It should be remembered that these books, 
especially the Book of Judges, are almost wholly unknown territory to 
the average class. Apart from the stories of Gideon and Sampson few 
of the accounts are ever read, yet each episode makes its contribution 
to the composite picture of the social, religious and political status of 
Israel in this period. 

A definite program for the first meeting may be: (i) stories not exceed- 
ing two minutes in length from the wilderness sojourn of the Hebrews 
by members of the class; (2) the representations of the Book of Joshua 
concerning worship; (3) the character of the conquest of Canaan as 
represented in Joshua. Illustration, the story of the fall of Jericho. 

Discussion: What was the contribution of Moses to the religion of 
Israel ? 

The second meeting may consider: (1) the literary peculiarity of the 
Book of Judges; (2) the political, social, and religious life of the Hebrews 
in the period of the judges; (3) readings: Deborah's Song; The Story 
of Jephthah's daughter; (4) qualifications for leadership in the days of 
the judges; illustrate from stories; (5) the use of idols in the conquest 
period. 

Discussion: The relative merits of the books of Joshua and Judges, 
(a) as history; (b) in religious teaching. 

See paragraph concerning question sheets under the New Testament 
section above. 

PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS FOR CLASSES OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 

i. To what extent does the idea of God which we have shape our 
lives ? 

2. In what respect did Moses idea of God differ from Abraham's ? 

3. Can you think of any ways in which our own idea of God differs 
from that of Moses? 

4. In teaching is it important that only the highest ideal of God 
should be communicated? Can such an ideal be communicated to 
children ? 
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5. In the use of the Old Testament stories for teaching purposes how 
can we guard pupils against accepting as final, the imperfect ideas of 
God held by the heroes of the Old Testament stories ? 

REFERENCE READING 

Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, articles on "Numbers," "Joshua," 
"Judges," "Canaan," "Balaam," "Amorites," "Og," "Amalekites," "Caleb," 
"Jericho," "Gibeon," "Eglon," "Moab," "Kenites," "Deborah," "Barak," 
"Sisera," "Gideon," "Jotham," "Abimelech," "Jephthah," "Sampson." 

Hastings' one-volume Dictionary of the Bible also contains articles on all of 
these subjects. 

McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. I, chaps, iii, iv, pp. 
1 5 2-62 ; Sayce, Early Israel and Surrounding Nations, pp. 2 46-33 2 ; McFadyen, 
An Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 36-45, 62-70, 76-83; Century 
Bible, Judges, pp. 2-26; Kent, History of the Hebrew People, Vol. I, pp. 33- 
45, 49-83; H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, pp. 73-105; Wade, Old 
Testament History, pp. 135-212. 




